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LATE  NEWS. . . 

Assurances  of  an  annual  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  Australian 
wheat  and  flour  amounting  to  no  less  than  750,000  long  tons  was  one  of 
the  principal  articles  in  a  trade  agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Australia  initialed  in  London  November  12.    The  agreement  allows 
Australia  within  prescribed  limits  to  narrow  the  margin  of  preference 
previously  enjoyed  by  the  products  of  the  United  Kingdom  entering 
Australia.    It  also  contains  specific  arrangements  for  close  consulta- 
tion about  a  wide  range  of  trade  matters,  including  problems  relating 
to  disposal  of  agricultural  surpluses.    Details  of  the  agreement  will  be 
worked  out  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia  in  Canberra  early 
next  year. 
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IRAQ  TENDERS  BIDS 
FOR  TOBACCO  MACHINERY 

The  Iraq.  Tobacco  Monopoly  has  reportedly  invited  tenders 
for  the  supply  and  installation  of  machinery  and  equipment  for 
a  cigarette  manufacturing  plant  located  in  Sulaimaniya.  The 
capacity  of  the  new  factory  is  placed  at  k  million  cigarettes 
per  day.    The  new  factory  has  been  under  consideration  for 
more  than  a  year. 

NEW  INDIAN -CHILEAN  TRADE 
AGREEMENT  INCLUDES  TOBACCO 

A  new  trade  agreement  has  been  reportedly  signed  between 
India  and  Chile  following  the  conclusion  of  negotiations  held 
in  New  Delhi  on  October  16,  1956.    The  agreement  is  valid 
through  December  31;  1959;  when  it  may  be  extended  for  a 
further  period  of  3  years  by  mutual  accord.    The  new  agree- 
ment includes  Indian  tobacco  as  one  of  the  items  available 
for  export  in  exchange  for  Chilean  goods. 

The  agreement ,  which  is  the  first  to  be  signed  by  India 
with  a  Western  Hemisphere  country,  provides  for  maximum 
facilities  to  be  given  by  the  two  countries  for  trading  in 
commodities  which  are  of  interest  to  either  country.  The 
two  governments  have  also  undertaken  to  enter  into  consul- 
tations with  each  other  periodically  and  to  consider  the 
suggestions  which  may  be  for  the  development  and  expansion 
of  commerce^  diversification  and  balancing  of  trade  between 
the  two  countries. 

YUGOSLAV  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 
CONTINUE  TO  RISE 

Yugoslav  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the 
first  half  of  1956  totaled  23.3  million  pounds  —  up  3«7 
percent  from  the  22.5  million  pounds  shipped  during  the 
comparable  period  last  year.    Most  of  the  increase  occurred 
in  larger  shipments  to  the  Soviet  "Bloc",  West  Germany  and 
Austria  while  the  United  States,  France,  Italy,  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands  reduced  their  takings  of  Yugoslav  leaf. 
Total  exports  to  the  Soviet  "Bloc",  including  Communist 
China,  were  *+.0  million  pounds  larger  than  the  January- June 
1955  level  of  5.k  million  pounds  despite  the  reduced  ship- 
ments to  East  Germany  and  Poland.     Shipments  to  Hungary 
have  been  made  for  the  first  time  since  19*+8;  following  the 
renewal  of  a  trade  agreement.    Exports  to  Communist  China 
are  the  first  reported  shipments  of  Yugoslav  leaf  to  the  Far 
East. 
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YUGOSLAVIA:    Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during 
January- June ,  1955-56  


Country  of  Destination 


West  Germany. . . . 

Austria  

Belgium  

Netherlands  

France  

Italy  

Algeria  

United  States. . . 
East  Germany. . . . 

Poland  

Czechoslavakia. . 
Soviet  Union. . . . 

Hungary  

Communist  China. 

Others  

Total. 


January-June 
1955 


January-June 
1956 


1,000  pounds 

376 

1+1+5 
66 
9,552 
2,535 

138 
3,706 

675 
1,693 

1+1+6 

2,569 


293 
"22^+9^ 


1,000  pounds 

1,291 

380 

167 

6 

8,179 

287 

3,369 
272 

287 

929 
6,881+ 

673 
3^0 

253 


Percent  change 
from  January- 
June  1955 


Percent 

+  21+3.1+ 

-  62.5 

-  90.9 

-  Ik.k 

+  108.0 

-  9.9 

-  59.7 

-  83.O 
+  IO8.3 
+  168.0 


13.7 


23,317 


3.7 


Source :    Statistics  of  Foreign  Trade  of  Yugoslavia  -  First  Half  Year  1956~ 

Yugoslav  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  are  relatively  small.  Imports 
during  the  first  6-months  of  this  year  totaled  21+0,000  pounds  from  Brazil  and 
were  the  first  reported  imports  from  that  country.    Leaf  imports  since  I9I+6  have 
been  obtained  principally  from  Greece,  Turkey,  Bulgaria  and  India  with  the  latter 
two  of  little  significance  since  1951 • 


INDONESIAN  LEAF  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 
DOWN  9.k  PERCENT  IN  FIRST  HALF,  '56 

Indonesia's  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  the  first  half  of  1956,  totaling 
I8.9  million  pounds,  were  about  2.0  million  pounds  below  the  comparable  period 
last  year.    Shipments  to  the  Netherlands,  the  principal  market,  United  States 
and  Indochina  were  slightly  above  the  first  6-months  last  year  but  were  insuf- 
ficient to  offset  the  decline  in  exports  to  Japan. 


INDONESIA:    Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  January- June ,  I95I+-56 


Country  of  Destination 

January-June 
1951+ 

January-June 
:  1955 

:      January -June 
:  1956 

Netherlands  

United  States  

Indochina  

Japan  

New  Zealand  

V/est  Germany  

Total  

1,000  pounds 

:  21,703 
•  735 
225 

:  207 

:              18  : 

:  261+ 

1,000  pounds 

18,297 
:  62 
108 
2,375 
.  7 

:      1,000  pounds 

<  18,1+71+ 
:  195 
:  212 

23.152  : 

20.81+q  : 

Source:    Statistik  Perdagangan  --  Ekspor ,  June  1956 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  TOBACCO 
EXPORTS  UP 

Exports  of  Dominican  leaf  during  the  first  half  of  1956,  totaling 
11.0  million  pounds,  were  2.0  million  pounds  larger  than  the  comparable 
period  last  year.    Most  of  the  increase  occurred  in  larger  shipments  to 
West  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  while  Spain,  France  and  Algeria 
reduced  their  takings.    Total  shipments  to  West  Germany,  Belgium  and 
Netherlands  were  3°  3  million  pounds  greater  than  the  January- June  1955 
level  of  2.h  million  pounds.    However,  combined  shipments  to  Spain, 
France  and  Algeria  were  about  52  percent  below  the  first  6-months  of  last 
year . 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC :    Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
during  January- June ,  1955-56 


Country  of  Destination  :  January- June 

1955 


:  Percent  change 
January- June  .  from  January_ 


1956 


June  1955 


West  Germany.  : 

Algeria  : 

Belgium.  

Spain.  : 

France  ,  : 

Netherlands  : 

Indochina  : 

Canary  Islands  : 

French  Morocco  : 

French  Equatorial  Africa. : 
Other  : 


1,000  pounds 

73^ 

738 

775 
3,11^ 
1,086 

QkQ 

kk9 

221 

1/ 

9HU 


1,000  pounds  : 

2,818 

31^ 
1,156 
l,6UU 

i+oo 
1,687 

U58 

358 
1,010 

258 


Total  ;        Q  qkq 

any,  included  in  others. 
Source:    Dirreccion  General  de  Estadistica 


10.989 


Percent 

+  283.9 

-  57.5 
+  1+9.2 

-  U7.2 

-  63.2 
+  98.9 
+  2.0 
+  62.0 


10.0 


+  22.1 


RENEWED  AUSTRIAN-INDIAN  TRADE 
AGREEMENT  INCLUDES  TOBACCO 

The  Austrian-Indian  Trade  Agreement  of  December  9,  1952  was  reportedly 
extended  for  another  year  following  the  exchange  of  notes  on  September  6, 
1956.    The  new  agreement  is  valid  from  July  1,  1956  through  June  30,  1957 
and  includes  1.1  million  pounds  of  Indian  tobacco  as  one  of  the  items  avail- 
able for  export  in  exchange  for  Austrian  goods.    Austria's  imports  of 
Indian  leaf  tobacco  during  1955  and  195^  totaled  770,000  and  8lU,000 
pounds,  respectively. 
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BOLIVIAN  MEAT  SHORTAGE 
STILL  SERIOUS 

The  meat  shortage  in  Bolivia  continues  to  be  serious  and 
consumers  in  the  principal  cities  are  eagerly  waiting  the 
arrival  of  meat  and  other  foodstuffs. 

This  shortage,  the  result  of  droughts  and  unseasonable 
frosts  during  the  past  year,  has  been  aggravated  by  inflation, 
lack  of  transportation,  and  confusion  resulting  from  land 
reform . 

To  relieve  the  situation,  the  government  has  contracted 
for  the  purchase  of  10,000  head  of  Brazilian  cattle  and  is 
also  importing  cattle  from  Argentina  at  the  rate  of  200 
head  every  10  days.     In  addition,  subsidies  to  transporters 
of  foodstuffs  have  been  increased.    Despite  the  measures 
taken  to  alleviate  the  situation,  supplies  are  short  and 
prices  continue  to  rise  slowly. 

On  September  21,  there  was  an  estimated  20,000  tons  of 
foodstuffs  awaiting  shipment  to  Bolivia  in  Chilean  and 
Peruvian  ports .    The  railroads  lack  rolling  stock  to  move 
over  6,000  tons  per  month. 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration  has  financed 
the  purchase  of  $500,000  worth  of  surplus  lard  in  the  United 
States  for  shipment  to  the  distressed  areas  of  Bolivia.  In 
1955  United  States  exports  to  Bolivia  included  6,829,000  lbs. 
of  lard  valued  at  $1,016,000. 

BELGIUM  FIXES  CEILINGS 
ON  MEAT  PRICES 

The  Belgium  Government  has  set  specific  ceiling  prices 
for  meat  at  the  retail  level  in  an  effort  to  hold  down  living 
costs  to  consumers.    Earlier  this  year  imports  of  beef  at 
duty  discounts  were  authorized  in  an  effort  to  combat  rising 
beef  prices.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  August  20,  1956). 
There  has  been  a  tendency  to  increase  cattle  numbers  by  with- 
holding animals  from  slaughter. 

Maximum  prices  for  representative  beef  cuts  at  the  retail 
stores  in  Belgium  range  from  the  equivalent  of  ^1  cents  per 
pound  for  hamburger  to  87  cents  for  chuck  rib  cuts.    The  maxi- 
mum price  of  Tenderloin  steak  is  $1.09  per  pound. 

The  new  ceiling  on  fat  bacon  is  equivalent  to  23  cents 
per  pound  and  the  maximum  for  fresh  ham  is  73  cents.  The 
ceiling  on  lard  is  23  cents  per  pound. 
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WORLD  WOOL  PRODUCTION  ABOVE  EARLIER  ESTIMATES 

The  1956  world  wool  production  is  estimated  by  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  at  U,870  million  pounds,  greasy  basis,  up  5 
million  pounds  from  the  preliminary  estimate  of  last  July.  The 
revised  estimate  represents  an  increase  of  k  percent  over  1955* 
A  net  increase  in  production  is  expected  for  each  continent  with 
the  major  gains  occurring  in  Australia,  Argentina,  and  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Australian  wool  production  this  season,  as  estimated  by  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  may  approximate  1,500  million  pounds. 
This  estimate  is  20  million  pounds  above  the  official  preliminary 
forecast  of  last  July  and  100  million  above  last  season's  output. 
The  growing  season  has  continued  more  favorable  than  normal. 
Improved  grazing  conditions,  together  with  the  relatively  favorable 
prices  since  World  War  II,  has  encouraged  expansion  of  the  sheep 
industry.    Because  of  the  recent  labor  dispute,  a  number  of  sheep 
with  more  than  12  months  of  wool  growth  will  be  shorn  this  season. 
Also,  some  quantities  of  shorn  wool  held  at  country  points  at  the 
end  of  last  season  will  be  included  in  this  year's  production. 

In  Argentina  the  much  publicized  new  Government  program 
for  wool  has  resulted  in  a  reversal  of  the  downward  trend  in 
production.    The  new  exchange  rates  and  "aforo"  prices  have  more 
than  doubled  prices  to  producers.    A  record  level  of  internal 
prices  were  reportedly  paid  for  Argentine  wools  in  early  October. 
The  new  season's  output  estimated  at  386  million  pounds  represents 
an  increase  of  about  30  million  pounds. 

The  U.S.S.R.  apparently  is  devoting  considerable  effort 
towards  increasing  wool  production  as  part  of  an  overall  "plan" 
to  achieve  self-sufficiency  in  the  textile  field.    The  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service's  estimate  of  520  million  pounds  for  Russia's 
1956  output  of  sheep's  wool,  excluding  Karakul,  represents  an 
increase  of  almost  50  percent  over  1950. 

Even  with  the  prospect  of  increased  supplies,  wool  prices 
in  early  November  were  some  10  to  20  percent  above  a  year  ago. 
The  increase  in  price  may  be  attributed  to  a  strengthening  in 
world  demand.    The  labor  difficulty  which  prevailed  in  Australia 
between  January  1  and  mid-October  restricted  the  movement  of 
increased  supplies  into  export  channels.    Prices  eased  slightly 
in  mid-October  due  to  the  prospect  of  larger  Australian  offerings 
resulting  from  a  conditional  settlement  of  the  shearing  dispute 
in  Queensland.    However,  prospects  are  for  wool  prices  over  the 
next  few  months  to  be  maintained  near  current  levels. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  WOOL 
AUCTION  OPENS  HIGHER 

The  1956-57  New  Zealand  wool  selling  season  opened  with  ^0,83^  bales 
at  a  two-day  sale,  October  22  and  2k  at  Dunedin.    The  offering,  reflecting 
the  favorable  growing  season,  was  in  generally  good  condition  with  the 
minor  exception  of  a  little  "dustiness"  in  some  clips.    The  competition 
was  fairly  widespread  with  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  being  the  pro- 
minent buyers . 

Prices  were  higher  for  all  grades,  as  compared  with  the  opening  and 
close  of  the  previous  season.    Prices  for  merino  wool  showed  a  larger 
gain  than  crossbred  wool,  reflecting  recent  price  trends  in  Australia  and 
London . 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  New  Zealand  auction  prices  in  cents 
per  pound,  greasy  basis,  for  selected  types  of  wool. 


Description           Fleece  type  Grade      10/26/55  5/17/56  10/2^/56 

Merino                          29B  6o/6Us       62  -  72 

Fine  Halfbred                72B                  58s        65  -  70 

Fine  Crossbred            100B                  50s        56  58  62 

Strong  Crossbred         128b  k6/kQs       55  57  6l 


URUGUAY  RESUMES  SLAUGHTER 
OF  ARGENTINE  CATTLE 

Shipment  of  60,000  head  of  cattle  from  Argentina  was  halted  in 
May  when  a  prolonged  strike  of  packinghouse  workers  stopped  operations 
in  all  the  major  meat  packing  plants  of  Montevideo.     Since  the  end  of 
the  strike  in  July,  shipments  have  been  resumed  and  all  except  3^800 
head  have  now  been  received.    These  shipments,  supplemented  by  local 
purchases,  have  enabled  packing  plants  to  operate  three  days  a  week,  as 
contrasted  to  one  day  per  week  in  January.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
April  2,  1956). 


CANADIAN  HOG  SLAUGHTER  TO 
DECLINE 

October -December  hog  marketings  in  Canada  are  expected  to  be  10  per- 
cent below  a  year  earlier,  according  to  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   Marketing  in  January-March  1957  are  expected  to  fall  18  per- 
cent below  a  year  earlier,  and  are  likely  to  be  down  12  percent  in 
April-September  1957 •    The  marketing  forecasts  reflect  the  smaller 
number  of  pigs  raised  in  Canada  this  year. 
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GREEK  TABLE  OLIVE  OUTLOOK  GOOD 


The  estimated  1956  edible  olive  production  in  Greece  of  67,000  short 
tons  is  2.7  times  the  production  in  1955  and  ^-0.5  percent  above  the  ^8,000 
short  ton  average  of  the  last  9  years. 

A  severe  winter  in  1955 - 5^  caused  a  2-3  week's  delay  in  blossoming 
but  no  material  losses  occurred.    Weather  conditions  were  favorable  through- 
out the  summer  and  quality  is  expected  to  be  good  in  most  areas.  The 
Dacus  fly,  which  materially  reduced  the  1955  crop,  caused  little  damage 
this  year. 

Export  trade  in  edible  olives  has  been  fairly  active  with  prices 
considerably  higher  than  last  season  because  of  increased  demand  from 
exporters  and  the  small  supply  from  the  1955  crop.    F.O.B.  prices  have 
fluctuated  within  wide  margins,  ranging  from  $270  to  $5^5  per  ton, 
depending  upon  quality  and  market  conditions. 

The  average  price  of  the  entire  crop  was  about  $365  per  short  ton 
with  prices  of  shipments  to  the  United  States  averaging  about  $^55  •  These 
averages  compare  with  $260  and  $385  per  ton,  respectively,  for  the  195^--55 
season. 


TABLE  OLIVES: 


Exports  from  Greece  by  country  of  destination  -  195^-55 
marketing  season,  1955-56  "to  date 


Country 
of 

destination 


^November  1  -' 
:  October  31 
:  195^-55 


November  1  -' 
August  31 
195^-55 


November  1 
August  31 
1955-56 


Total, 


short  tons 


Australia  : 

Brazil  

Bulgaria  

Canada  

Egypt  

Italy.  

Rumania  

Saudi  Arabia.  : 

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

Uruguay  

Other  Countries  


292  ! 

!  273 

:  215 

98  ' 

in 

:  77^ 

1,103  ! 

773 

896 

160 

119 

:  120 

3,267  1 

!  2,571 

:  1,837 

1,169  : 

l,0kk 

1,97^ 

79^ 

2,195  : 

'  2,089 

291 

237 

180 

126  : 

110 

lh2 

2,Qok  ' 

2,136  : 

2,01k 

302  : 

2kk 

139 

1,631  : 

1,017 

1,093 

13,^38  = 

10,539  : 

1/  10,293 

tons . 

The  outlook  for  exports  during  the  1956-57  season  is  good  and  prices 
are  expected  to  remain  at  or  near  present  levels. 
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RECORD  WORLD  CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR  CROP  ESTIMATED 

World  production  of  centrifugal  cane  and  beet  sugar  for  1956-57 
is  estimated  at  hh.5  million  short  tons,  raw  value  -  a  new  high  record 
crop.    North  America,  U.S.S.R.,  Asia  and  South  America  are  increasing 
production  while  Africa  and  Oceania  have  slightly  smaller  crops.  A 
much  smaller  crop  is  expected  in  Europe  "because  of  unseasonably  cold 
rainy  weather  during  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  months. 

World  non- centrifugal  sugar  is  estimated  at  6}kkh  thousand  tons 
for  1956  an  increase  of  57  thousand  tons  above  the  final  estimate  of 
6,387  thousand  tons  for  1955*    North  and  South  American  continents 
increased  their  production  while  Asia  reduced  hers. 

World  production  of  centrifugal  cane  sugar  is  estimated  at  26.8 
million  tons,  an  increase  of  5*2  percent  over  the  preceding  year's 
final  figure  of  25.^-  million  tons.    North  American  production  is 
larger  by  6.2  percent,  Asia  by  2.9  percent  and  South  America  by  10.^- 
percent.    Cuba,  Brazil,  Argentina,  India  and  Hawaii  are  the  countries 
in  which  the  greatest  increases  are  expected. 


World  beet  sugar  production  shows  an  increase  of  357  thousand 
tons.    Increases  in  North  America,  U*S.S.R.,  Asia  and  South  America 
more  than  offset  the  decrease  in  Europe. 


North  and  Central  America:    Production  of  centrifugal  cane  and 
beet  sugar  is  expected  to  be  13.7  million  tons  during  the  1956-57 
crop  year,  6.8  percent  greater  than  the  previous  crop.    United  States 
beet  production  is  estimated  at  1,925  thousand  tons  which  is  196 
thousand  tons  more  than  a  year  ago.    Cuba  will  increase  the  outturn  of 
cane  sugar  to  about  5,700  thousand  tons,  9»1  percent  over  the  previous 
year.    Mexico  is  expected  to  increase  production  by  100  thousand  tons. 
Most  other  North  American  countries  either  are  increasing  production 
slightly  or  showing  little  change.    The  exceptions  are  Canada,  British 
Honduras,  United  States  (cane),  Guadeloupe  and  Jamaica.    When  official 
estimates  are  available,  the  Canadian  beet  sugar  crop  may  prove  larger 
than  the  preliminary  estimate  of  130,000  tons.    During  recent  years 
United  States  cane  producers  have  been  producing  more  than  their  quota. 
This  year  the  sugar  output  is  reduced  to  conform  with  the  quota  and  is 
cut  further  because  the  weather  was  particularly  unfavorable.  Guadeloupe 
experienced  a  cyclone  in  August  1956  which  is  reported  to  have  resulted 
in  a  30  to  ho  percent  loss  of  cane.    Jamaica  producers  voluntarily 
reduced  planting  as  they  had  a  large  surplus  of  sugar  last  year. 
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Western  Europe:    The  preliminary  estimate  for  Western 
Europe  is  7«3  million  tons.    This  is  ah out  300  thousand  tons 
below  the  final  estimate  for  1955  hut  236  thousand  tons  above 
the  preliminary  estimate  for  1955  made  in  November  1955 • 
Unseasonable  weather  has  prevailed  in  most  European  countries , 
especially  in  the  central  part  of  Europe.     It  is  estimated  that 
Denmark.,  Finland ,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Ireland,,  Spain, 
Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Yugoslavia  will  produce  more 
sugar  this  year  than  last  but  France ,  Italy,  the  Netherlands  and 
Switzerland  will  have  a  smaller  crop.    The  combined  estimate  of 
France  and  Italy  is  395  thousand  tons  less  than  their  combined 
production  last  season.     Italy's  crop  was  restricted  because  of 
over  production  last  year.    The  sugar  yield  in  France  is  much 
smaller  because  of  weather  conditions . 

Eastern  Europe;  Sugar  production  for  this  area  is  fore- 
cast at  a  little  less  than  last  year.    Like  Western  Europe, 
Eastern  Europe  has  experienced  unfavorable  weather  conditions. 

U.S.S.R.:    This  country  increased  beet  acreage  from  4,350 
thousand  acres  in  1955  to  4,990  thousand  acres  in  1956,  accord- 
ing to  official  sources.    This  large  increase  in  acreage  will 
result  in  a  much  larger  sugar  production,  now  forecast  at 
4  ,,400  thousand  tons. 

Asia ;    The  1956-  57  croP  in  Asia  is  forecast  at  6 ,,660 
thousand  tons  as  compared  to  6,315  thousand  tons  for  1955-56. 
The  Philippine  crop  is  restricted  and  there  is  little  change 
in  production.     India  shows  the  largest  increase  with  135 
thousand  tons.    All  other  Asian  countries  are  increasing  pro- 
duction except  Indonesia,  Pakistan.,  Syria  and  the  Ryukyu 
Islands . 

South  America ;    Production  in  South  America  has  increased 
from  4,857  thousand  tons  in  1955-56  to  5,377  thousand  tons  in 
1956-57*    This  increase  of  10. 7  percent  occured  mainly  in 
Brazil  and  Argentina  with  220  and  213  thousand  tons,  respectively. 
Other  countries  increased  production  slightly  except  Brisith 
Guiana  where  the  outturn  was  10  thousand  tons  below  the  previous 
crop . 

Africa ;    The  production  estimate  for  1956-57  is  slightly 
below  the  1955-56  final  figure,  with  a  decline  of  6.8  percent 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.    All  other  sugar  producing 
countries  in  Africa  show  little  change. 

Oceania ;    The  estimate  of  1,457  thousand  tons  for  1956-57 
is  less  than  last  year's  crop  by  only  18,000  tons.    This  small 
reduction  is  due  to  a  lower  estimate  of  the  Fiji  production. 
Australia  is  expected  to  produce  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
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NON -CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR:    Production  in  specified  countries 
averages  1935-39,  19b5-U9,  annual  1953-56    1/  2/ 


Continent  and  country- 


Averages 


1935-39 


.  19L5-U9 


1,000  !  1,000 

s    Short  tons      «    Short  tons 


NORTH  AMERICA 
Costa  Rica. . 
El  Salvador. 
Guatemala. . . 
Honduras 

Mexico  

Nicaragua. . . 
Panama  


Total. 


1953 


1,000 
Short  tons 


19514 


1,000 
Short  tons 


1955 


1,000 
Short  tons 


1956  3/ 


1,000 
Short  tons 


ASIA 

Burma  

China  

India  

Indonesia  

Japan  

Pakistan  

Philippines,  Rep.  of. 

Ryukyu  Islands  

Taiwan  (Formosa)  

Thailand  

Viet  Nam  


Total  

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Brazil  

Colombia. . . . 

Ecuador  

Peru  

Venezuela. . . 

Total  

V.'ORLD  TOTAL... 


t 

;  15 
:  17 
:  31 
i  15 
:  83 
t  7 
:  2 

36 

:  27 
!  35 
:  22 

!  17ll 

11 
9 

33 
30 
51 

23 
165 
25 
10 

:  33 
27 

:  55 

!  23 

:  132 
I  25 
10 

33 

!  20 
:  60 
23 

!  132 
25 

:  10 

t 

33  1 

25 

60 

t  23 
!  132 
!  25 
10 

:  170 

317 

337 

305 

203 

308 

i  86 
:  350 
2,95U 
81 

s  20 
:  710 
:  63 
:  75 
:  32 
:  17 

w 

t  7U 
i  307 
i  3,338 
t                ho  i 
15 

:  575 
hh 

:  3 
:  6 
:  22 

V 

90 
UoO 
2,900 
275 
25 
1,060 
60 
18 
13 
21 
2 

\  125 
5U0 
2,790 
275 

!  25 

1,315 

55 

:  15 
!  16 
:  33 
:  2 

160 

:  600 
2,660 
:  275 
32 
1,300 
50 

:  15 
:  22 
:  33 
:  2 

i  150 

[  600 
2,600 
275 

!  35 

1,300 
!  55 
t  15 
:  30 

33  I 
li 

:              U, 388 

U,K2h 

h,?2h 

5,221 

5,lh9 

5,097 

:  370 
:  U90 
:  15 
:  9 
:  60 

:  395 
:  755 
i  18 
i  25 

110 

330 
660 

:  32 
27 

80 

:  330 
610 

:  25 
29 
80 

300 

:  610 
29 

!  30 
66 

t  300 
610 

30  1 
29  . 
70 

:  9hh 

1,303 

1,129 

1,071 

1,035 

1,039 

:  5,502 

6,OUl4 

6,390 

6,600 

6,387 

6,1M 

1/  Non-centrifugal  sugar  includes  all  types  of  sugar  produced  by  other  than  centrifugal  process  which  is 

largely  for  consumption  on  the  relatively  few  areas  where  produced.    The  estimates  include  such  kinds  known 

as  piloncillo,  panelo,  papelon,  chancaca,  rapadura,  jaggery,  gur,  muscovado,  panocha,  etc. 

2/  Years  shown  are  for  crop  years;  generally  the  harvesting  season  begins  in  the  fall  months  of  the  year 

shown  or  in  the  early  months  of  the  following  year  except  in  certain  cane-sugar-producing  countries  in  the 

Southern  Hemisphere,  where  the  season  begins  in  May  or  June  of  the  year  shown. 

3/  Preliminary. 

h/  Included  in  1935/39,  19U5A9  centrifugal  sugar. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Official  publications  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches 
and  other  U.  S.  representatives  abroad  and  other  information. 
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PROSPECTS  BRIGHT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN 
DAIRY  PRODUCTION 

Conditions  for  dairy  production  in  Australia  were  generally  favorble 
during  1955-56  with  the  result  that  milk  production  set  a  record  at  1^.5 
billion  pounds.    Output  of  butter  at  U6.1  million  pounds  also  was  a  new 
record,  but  cheese  production  dropped  15  percent  to  86.^  million  pounds. 
Canned  milk  output  increased  20  percent,  dried  whole  milk  13  percent 
and  non-fat  dry  milk  31  percent. 

The  outlook  is  for  another  excellent  dairying  season  during  1956-57* 
Pastures  in  the  eastern  States,  where  the  bulk  of  Australia's  milk  is 
produced,  are  in  generally  good  condition,  although  somewhat  backward 
due  to  a  late  spring,  and  good  feed  supplies  into  early  summer  are  assured. 
Present  prospects  are  that  milk  production  during  1956-57  will  equal  and 
may  exceed  that  of  the  past  year. 


JAMAICA  INCREASES 
DAIRY  IMPORTS 

While  the  value  of  imports  of  dairy  products  by  Jamaica  in  1955 
was  more  than  25  percent  above  195^-  and  about  80  percent  over  1953>  the 
extent  of  the  U.  S.  share  of  the  Jamaican  market  was  confined  primarily 
to  relief  shipments.    The  primary  supplier  on  a  value  basis  was  New 
Zealand,  which  accounted  for  $700,000  of  the  $2.^-  million  in  dairy 
products  sales. 


Condensed  and  evaporated  milks  accounted  for  the  major  part  of 
Jamaican  imports;  9»3  million  pounds  of  the  products  were  purchased  at 
a  cost  of  just  under  §l.k  million.    The  United  Kingdom  was  themajor 
supplier,  with  total  shipments  of  6,k  million  pounds.    Australia  accounted 
for  l.k  million  pounds,  while  the  Netherlands  supplied  just  under  O.k 
million  pounds. 


New  Zealand  supplied  1.6  million  pounds  of  the  1.8  million  pounds 
of  butter  imported  by  Jamaica  at  a  value  of  $700,000.    The  United  States 
shipments  of  just  over  200,000  pounds  were  donations  for  relief. 

Of  the  1.3  million  pounds  of  cheese  imported,  0.9  million  were  from 
New  Zealand  at  a  value  of  just  under  $300,000.    Australia  and  the  United 
Kingdom  were  small  suppliers.    Only  17,000  pounds  of  the  137>000  pounds 
reported  from  the  United  States  were  commercial  shipments;  the  remainder 
was  contributed  for  relief. 
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CURRENT  DAIRY  SITUATION 
IN  FINLAND 

Due  to  a  decline  in  milk  production  in  Finland  during  1955;  "the 
manufacture  of  "butter  dropped  sharply  making  it  necessary  to  import 
approximately  18  million  pounds  for  domestic  consumption.    As  a  result, 
special  efforts  were  made  to  raise  the  level  of  milk  production  by 
authorizing  increased  imports  of  feed  concentrates.    When  higher  retail 
prices  for  butter  were  established  in  January  1956,  domestic  consumption 
declined  and  the  disposal  of  hutter  surpluses  became  a  problem.  During 
the  first  9  months  of  1956,  Finland  exported  21  million  pounds  and  now 
plans  to  continue  a  small  export  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom.    In  this 
same  period,  exports  of  cheese  declined,  and  Finland  must  seek  new  markets 
to  take  care  of  the  expanding  cheese  production. 

The  present  outlook  for  dairy  production  is  favorable,  provided 
milk  output  is  not  adversely  affected  by  the  poor  domestic  feed  crop. 
The  current  high  level  of  production  of  butter  and  cheese  may  be  expected 
to  continue  with  the  possibility  of  even  some  additional  output  resulting 
from  the  extension  of  milk  collection  routes  in  outlying  areas  in  East  and 
North  Finland. 

During  1956,  a  second  milk-drying  plant  was  constructed  in  Finland 
which  doubled  the  domestic  production  capacity  to  approximately  k  million 
pounds  of  dried  whole  and  dried  skimmed  milk,  sufficient  to  about  fill 
the  requirements  of  domestic  food  industries. 


NEW  ZEALAND  CHEESE  PRICE  HIGHER 
THAN  BUTTER  IN  U.K. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  New  Zealand  cheese  sold  at  a  higher 
price  in  the  London  wholesale  exchange  than  the  finest  New  Zealand  butter. 

On  October  20,  the  London  market  ex-store  quotation  for  cheese  was 
37.2  cents  per  pound,  while  butter  was  listed  at  37.0  cents  per  pound. 

Current  opinion  is  that  New  Zealand  butter  might  bring  an  even  lower 
price.    The  trend  to  the  current  price  situation  was  first  noticed  late 
this  summer.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  September  3,  1956) .  At 
that  time,  however,  it  was  thought  that  it  was  the  cheese  price  which 
was  vulnerable.    The  present  situation  is  attributed  to: 

1.  Larger  than  normal  receipts  of  butter;  shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdom  are  running  2  million  pounds  higher  than  during  1955; 

2.  Consumption  not  keeping  pace  with  supply;  and 

3.  Unusual  strength  in  the  cheese  market  because  of  the  relatively 
high  price  of  meat  and  eggs. 
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URUGUAY  SETS  NEW 
EXCHANGE  RATES  FOR  WOOL 

The  Bank  of  Uruguay  recently  announced  new  exchange  rates  for  exports 
of  scoured  wool  and  wool  tops.    The  exchange  rate  for  scoured  wool  is  con- 
sidered adequate  by  the  trade ,  but  the  rate  for  tops  has  drawn  criticism 
from  top  manufacturers  as  being  excessively  low. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  old  and  new  export 
exchange  rates  for  scoured  wool  and  tops,  as  well  as  recent  changes 
effective  for  greasy  wool  and  yarns. 


Percentage 


Old  rates  New  rates  Increase 

(Pesos  per  dollar) 
Greasy  wool  l/  1.519  1-90  25 

Scoured  wool  l/  1.602  2.03  27 

Tops  1/  2.02  2.31  1^ 

Yarns  2.35  3.02  29 


l/  Plus  additionals  granted  under  decree  of  September  16 ,  1955 • 


CANADIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  EXPORTS 

RUNNING  CONSIDERABLY  HIGHER  THAN  YEAR  AGO 

Canadian  wheat  and  flour  exports  during  the  U-month  period  ending 
October  31;  1957  are  tentatively  estimated  at  109  million  bushels  grain 
equivalent  compared  with  79 -1  million  bushels  during  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago.    This  1957  total  includes  actual  official  returns  for 
July-August  and  estimates  based  largely  on  clearances  for  export ,  for 
September-October. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  venture  a  guess  as  to  Canada's  1956-57 
wheat  exports.    Supplies  on  hand  this  year  are  at  an  all-time  record 
level  of  1072.6  million  bushels,  consisting  of  the  August  1  carryin  of 
537*2  million  and  the  1956  crop  of  535'^  million.    Allowing  160  million 
bushels  for  domestic  requirements,  leaves  912.6  million  for  export  or 
carryover.    Unless  exports  are  substantially  in  excess  of  350  million 
bushels,  the  carryover  at'  the  end  of  the  year  will  show  little  or  no 
reduction  from  the  August  1,  1956  level.    Exports  last  season  (August- 
July)  amounted  to  309  million  bushels. 

The  principal  destinations  of  Canada's  combined  wheat  and  flour  ex- 
ports during  the  3-month  period  ending  September  30,  1956  were  the  United 
Kingdom,  West  Germany,  Japan,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Russia,  and  Poland.    The  destinations  of  the  October  exports  are  not  yet 
available . 
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Canada's  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  during  stated  periods 


July-August  1955 


July-August  I956 


Destination 


:  Wheat    :Flour  1/ :  Total    :  Wheat    :Flour  l/:  Total 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •   • 

:  (Thousands  of  bushels,  grain  equivalent) 


860 

:  112 

:  972 

:  176 

:  626 

*5 

:  310 

J  355 

231 

:  231 

British  West  Indies.: 

4 

5  817 

:  821 

:  5 

:  968 

:  973 

227 

1  S3 

:  310 

80 

i  80 

■  57 

-  57 

'>  15 

'  15 

35 

:  596 

:  631 

21 

1  *57 

531 

'  531 

:       198  : 

:  198 

209 

i  5 

:  214 

:       713  s 

1 

:  7l4 

2 

264 

•    .  #6  ' 

19  : 

305 

324 

1,913 

:  2,244 

•  4,157 

:  l,4o6 

.  2,212 

1  3,618 

Europe  : 

Norway  : 

United  Kingdom  : 

Netherlands  ; 

Belgium-Luxembourg. . : 

West  Germany  : 

Czechoslovakia  : 

Switzerland  : 

Poland  : 

U.S.S.R  : 

Others  : 

Total  :" 

• 
• 

Asia  : 

Philippines  : 

Hong  Kong  : 

Japan  : 

Others  : 


424 

15,987 
522 
2.730 
3,943 

321 


25.^25 


Total  :  g,91g 


Africa 


1.384 
115 


— ^ 

1,594 


424 

17,371 
522 

2,730 
4.058 

321 


27.019 


British  West  Africa.: 
Union  of  South  Africa 
Belgian-Congo  : 

1.678  ! 
11  : 

105 

l^g 
 21 

:       105  : 

1.678  : 
l4g  : 

42  J 

574 
15  I 

250  : 

89  :' 
11  : 

250 
574 
85 
26 

Total  : 

1,689  : 

2g4  i 

1.973  : 

5S9  i 

346  : 

935 

Oceania   ; 

g 

8  : 

5  : 

5 

World  total  : 

37,9^5  I 

4,g54  I 

42,799  : 

58.575  : 

7.058  I 

b5.635 

1.319 

18,373 
2.774 
3.205 
7.806 

4.371 
1,614 

2.599 
4.127 
2,452 
Tig^i 


31  : 
8.513  : 
374  i 

320  : 
79  : 
97  : 

228  : 

320  : 
110  : 
g,6l0  : 
602  : 

101  : 

7.831  : 
8  : 

1,541  : 
148  : 

206  ! 

214  : 

1,541 
249 

8,037 
222 

8,918  : 

724  : 

9,642  : 

7.940  : 

2,109  1 

10,049 

2,234 

3 

82 


2,38 


1.319 
20,607 
2,777 
3.28J 
7,806 

^.371 
l,6l4 

2,599 
4,127 


5l,02( 
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CANADA  REVISES 

1956  GRAIN  ESTIMATES 

Canada's  1956  grain  production  will  be  larger  than  pre- 
viously expected,  according  to  the  November  estimate  of  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.    Wheat  production  is  now  placed 
at  535  million  bushels  compared  with  the  September  forecast  of 
512  million.    This  would  be  one  of  the  largest  harvest  of 
record  though  the  wheat  acreage  was  the  smallest  since  19^3 • 
Indicated  yields  are  25  «1  bushels  per  acre  compared  with  23 
bushels  in  1955  and  the  average  for  the  past  10  years  of  18.6 
bushels  per  acre. 


While  the  wheat  crop  is  the  largest  of  the  past  3  years, 
the  quality  of  this  year's  wheat  is  lower  than  the  1955  crop. 
The  season  was  late,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  unharvested 
grain  was  caught  by  frost.    It  is  estimated  that  about  65  per- 
cent of  the  harvest  will  grade  No.  k  or  better,  as  contrasted 
with  90  percent  in  1955 •    A  large  proportion  of  the  wheat  in 
the  first  four  grades  will  fall  in  Grade  k  whereas  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  1955  crop  graded  2  or  3. 


Production  of  oats  is  now  estimated  at  535  million  bushels 
compared  with  the  September  forecast  of  513  million  bushels 
and  the  1955  outturn  of  kok  million.    This  is  the  largest  crop 
of  oats  since  the  record  production  in  19^2.    The  acreage  for 
the  current  crop  was  only  about  12  million  acres,  compared 
with  13.5  million  in  19^-2.    Yields  this  year  are  estimated  at 
41+. 7  bushels  per  acre,  second  only  to  the  19^-2  record  of  k"]  .h' 
bushels . 


Barley  production  is  estimated  at  278  million  bushels, 
slightly  above  the  earlier  estimate  and  10  percent  above  the 
1955  outturn.    This  crop  has  been  exceeded  only  once,  when 
the  outturn  was  291  million  in  1952.    Yields  this  year  averaged 
31.8  bushels  per  acre,  well  above  the  1955  yields  of  25.^ 
bushels . 


Rye  production  of  8.6  million  bushels  was  the  smallest 
since  19^-5 >  ^2  percent  less  than  the  1955  crop.    Both  acreage 
and  yields  were  significantly  below  the  1955  level. 
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NICARAGUA'S  COTTON  PRODUCTION 
TO  INCREASE  IN  1956-57 


Cotton  production  in  Nicaragua  during  the  August -July  1956-57 
marketing  year  is  estimated  at  180,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross),  an 
increase  of  12  percent  from  the  1955-56  crop  of  160,000  bales,  but  12  per- 
cent lower  than  the  record  195^-55  crop  of  205,000  bales.    Cotton  acreage 
for  1956-57  is  estimated  at  175,000  acres,  down  sharply  from  the  1955-56 
area  of  257,000  acres  and  18  percent  lower  than  the  195^-55  area  of 
213,000  acres.    The  increase  in  production  coincident  with  a  reduction 
in  acreage  was  a  result  of  greatly  improved  yields  per  acre  over  the  very 
poor  yields  obtained  last  year. 

The  average  yield  of  cotton  per  acre  in  1956-57  is  expected  to  be 
ksk  pounds,  as  compared  with  only  299  pounds  in  1955-56.    Unusually  heavy 
rains  handicapped  land  preparation,  planting,  weed  control,  and  effective 
use  of  insecticides,  resulting  in  poor  stands,  overgrowth  of  weeds,  and 
heavy  losses  to  insect  pests.    Conditions  for  the  1956-57  crop,  however, 
have  been  favorable  and  a  return  to  the  higher  levels  of  other  recent 
years  is  indicated. 


NICARAGUA:    Cotton  acreage,  production,  and  yield  per  acre, 

crop  years  1950-56 


beginning  August  1 

:    Yield  per 

Year 

Acreage 

Production 

acre 

1,000 

1,000 

Pounds , 

acres 

bales  l/ 

:  lint 

1950..... 

:  ^3 

22 

2k6 

1951  

86 

^7 

262 

1952  

:  6k 

57 

^28 

1953  

:  100 

i  105 

50^ 

195^  

213 

:  205 

k62 

1955  

:  257 

:  160 

299 

1956  (est 

175 

180 

k9h 

1/  Bales  of  500  pounds  gross 


The  bulk  of  Nicaragua's  cotton  is  usually  classed  at  l-l/l6  inches 
staple  length.    The  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua  during  recent  years  has 
maintained  and  operated  a  modern,  efficient  classing  service  at  Managua. 
Universal  standards  continue  to  be  used.    The  quality  of  the  1955-56 
crop  was  better  than  that  of  the  195U-55  cotton.    Less  sooty  mold  was 
evident  in  1955-56,  and  the  cotton  was  cleaner  because  of  an  early  harvest. 
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Final  figures  for  the  1955-56  crop,  as  reported  by  the  Bank  were  as 
follows:    Type  BS  (Middling  Light  Spotted)  ^6,178  bales  or  29  percent  of 
the  total  crop  of  159,932  bales;  Type  B  (Middling)  25,276  bales  or  16 
percent  of  total;  Type  C  (Strict  Low  Middling),  and  Type  BM  (Middling 
Light  Grey)  13  percent  each;  Type  CS  (Strict  Low  Middling  Light  Spotted) 
11  percent.    Four  percent  of  the  crop  was  classed  as  1-3/32  inches  and 
longer;  9^-  percent  was  l-l/l6  inches;  and  2  percent  was  I-I/32  inches 
and  shorter. 

Most  of  the  plantings  of  the  1955-56  cotton  crop  in  Nicaragua  were 
of  Delfos  9169  and  Coker  100  Wilt  seed.    Some  interest  has  been  shown 
in  Acala  1517,  but  for  the  most  part  Delfos  9169  has  proved  satisfactory 
and  much  of  the  1956-57  crop  was  planted  with  the  latter  variety.  Most 
of  the  seed   is    imported  from  the  United  States,  although  recently  more 
locally-grown  seed  is  being  used  for  planting. 

The  Government  has  an  active  program  for  the  encouragement  of  cotton 
production.     In  1955-56  a  price  support  of  29  U.S.  cents,  f.o.b.  Nicaraguan 
port,  for  Middling  1-1/32  inches  per  pound  lint  was  established  by  the 
Bank  of  Nicaragua,  but  little  cotton  was  bought  at  that  price  because 
world  market  offerings  were  mostly  at  higher  prices.     Improvement  of  pro- 
duction methods  is  encouraged  by  technical  services.    There  is  also  an 
increase  in  the  use  of  appropriate  fertilizers  and  more  judicious  use 
of  insecticides,  as  well  as  an  interest  in  the  use  of  herbicides  in  the 
row  control  of  weeds. 

Nicaragua's  cotton  exports,  principally  to  Western  Europe  and  Japan, 
amounted  to  202,000  bales  in  1955-56,  more  than  double  the  exports  of 
100,000  bales  in  195^-55 •    The  excess  of  nearly  50,000  bales  in  exports 
over  production  was  comprised  of  195^+- 55  cotton  still  in  stock  on  August 
1,  1955«    Sharp  increases  were  shown  in  1955-56  exports  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Japan,  with  moderate  increases 
to  most  other  countries.     Quantities  exported  to  principal  destinations 
during  August-July  1955-56,  with  comparable  195^-55  figures  in  parentheses 
were:    Federal  Republic  of  Germany  73,000  bales  (2^,000);  Japan  i+3,000 
(2^,000);  Netherlands  39,000  (23,000);  Belgium  17,000  ( 13,000);  United 
Kingdom  16,000  (6,000);  Portugal  5,000  (none);  Canada  i+,000  ( 1,500); 
United  States  3,700  (3,200);  and  China  1,000  (none). 

Cotton  consumption  in  Nicaragua  amounted  to  3,000  bales  in  1955-56 
as  compared  with  an  estimated  use  of  5,000  bales  in  195^-55*     Only  two 
mills  were  operating  during  1955-56,  and  one  of  them  was  on  a  1- shift 
basis  for  part  of  the  year  because  of  accumulated  stocks  of  finished 
goods.    Stocks  of  raw  cotton  within  the  country  on  August  1,  1956,  were 
estimated  at  60,000  bales,  down  ^3  percent  from  stocks  of  106,000  bales 
held  a  year  earlier.    These  figures  represent  midseason  stocks  because 
picking  extends  from  late  November  until  March,  and  ginning  is  not  com- 
pleted until  June  or  July.    Export  availability  from  the  1956-57  crop, 
on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  figures,  is  expected  to  be  over  200,000  bales. 
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U.S.  COTTON  EXPORTS  EXCEED 
HALF  MILLION  BALES  IN  SEPTEMBER 


Exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  in  September  1956 
amounted  to  526,000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  (505  ,,000  running 
bales ),  exceeding  the  half -million  mark  for  the  first  time  since 
December  195*+ •    It  was  the  highest  September  figure  on  record 
since  1939.    The  current  figure  exceeds  August  exports  of 
1+1+0,000  bales  by  20  percent,  and  is  more  than  k  times  as  large 
as  exports  of  123,000  bales  in  September  1955 • 

Exports  during  the  first  2  months  of  the  1956-57  season 
amounted  to  966,000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  (928,000  running 
bales),  more  than  5  times  the  exports  of  185,000  bales  in 
August -September  1955;  and  more  than  twice  the  exports  of 
1+07,000  bales  in  August -September  I95I+. 


Most  of  the  increase  in  the  current  period  was  in  exports 
to  Europe  and  Japan.    Exports  to  Europe  were  612,000  bales  in 
August -September  1956,  as  compared  with  5!+>0C0  bales  a  year 
ago,  and  a  total  of  881,000  bales  for  the  entire  1955-56 
season.    Exports  to  Japan  in  August -September  1956  were  152,000 
bales  as  compared  with  60,000  bales  a  year  earlier. 


Continuation  of  this  heavy  volume  is  expected  throughout 
the  1956-57  season,  as  the  result  of  the  large  quantities  of 
cotton  sold  by  competitive  bid  from  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  the  1956-57  cotton  export  program. 
Total  sales  under  this  program  through  October  30,  1956,  have 
amounted  to  5,228,378  bales. 


An  interesting  new  development  in  United  States  cotton 
exports  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  sizeable  exports  of 
American -Egyptian  cotton  for  the  first  time  in  several  years. 
Principal  destinations  of  this  American-grown  extra  long  staple 
have  been  Spain,  Yugoslavia,  Pakistan,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Trieste.    Total  exports  during  the  August-July  1955-56  season 
amounted  to  21,555  bales.    Exports  during  August -September 
1956  amounted  to  10,1+36  bales. 
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UNITED  STATES :    Exports  of  cotton  by  country  of  destination, 
averages  1935-39  and  191*5-1*9,  annual  1951*  and  19$$, 
August-Septeaber  195$  -and  1956 


(Bales  of  $00  pounds  gross) 
Year  beginning  August  1 
Average 


:  August-September" 


Country  of 
destination 


1951* 


1955   !  1955 


1956 


1,000  bales 


Austria  :  0 

Belgium  :  169 

Denmark  :  33 

Finland  :  3$ 

France  :  662 

Germany,  West  :  $H 

Italy  :  hk2 

Netherlands  :  107 

Norway  . :  17 

Portugal  .....:  36 

Spain  :  108 

Sweden  :  11$ 

Switzerland  :  11 

Uni  ted  Kingdom . . . . :    1, 3U6 

Yugoslavia  :  17 

Other  Europe  1 3/  276 


Total  Europe...**  3,885 


Canada  : 

Cuba  : 

Israel  : 

Hong  Kong  : 

India  : 

Japan  : 

Taiwan  ( Formosa) . . : 
Korea,  Rep,  of....: 

Indonesia  : 

Philippines, Rep.  of: 

Boliria  : 

Chile  : 

Colombia  : 

French  N.  Africa. • : 

Australia  • : 

Other  countries...: 
Total  5Q9-lb  balesT 
Total  running  bales: 


7/ 


301 
11 

5/ 
V 
"  52 

1,U*2 

5/ 
V 
2/ 

2 
1* 
9 
20 

5/ 

9 

151* 


37530" 


1/ 


k/ 


36  : 
131  : 

H* 

21 
575 
3h0 
1*89 
131 
7 

2/ 

"  69 
12 
26 
U88 

159 


2,515 


275 
16 

5 
35 
86 
585 

1 

6/  1*8 
5 
1* 
2 
20 
2l*  i 
1* 
7 

1*03 


15 
66 
21 
13 
1*16 
350 
2l*9 
95 
12 
11 
197 
51 
37 
1*21 
103 
9 


2,066 


8/ 


307 
19 
20 
6 
61 
678 
120 
170 
27 
8 
5 

10 
2 

12 

52 
22 

7T5oT 


18 

30 

3 

16 
178 

7i* 
105 

17 

2/ 

"  5 
H*3 
10 

11* 

153 
110 

5 


881 


75 
11 

15 
1*5 
9 

873 
12l* 
135 
15 
12 
13 
1U 
27 
6 
28 
37 


2/ 


2 
1 
0 
1 
10 
13  : 
5  : 


2/ 


0 
0 
0 

h 

16 
1 
1 


51* 


2/ 


26 


2^ 


2/ 


"2TW 
-2T2TT 


60 
15 
13 
3 
2 
0 

I* 

1 
5 
1 


T5T 
T7T 


10 
38 
3 
7 

98 

96 
151 

31* 
2 

15 
9 
7 

19 
119 
1 


612 


51 
6 
2 
6 

36 
152 
0 

31* 

10 
6 

2/ 

~  11 

19 
2 
10 
 9 


1/  U-year  average.    2/  Less  than  500  bales.    3/  Includes  Czechoslovakia~65, 
and  Poland  180.    U/  Includes  Czechoslovakia  57,  Greece  21,  and  Poland  69. 
5/  If  any,  included  in  other  countries.    6/  3-year  average.    7/  Includes 
China  117  and  French  Indochina  22.    8/  Includes  China  1*01. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  uensus# 
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WORLD  PEANUT  PRODUCTION  EXPECTED  TO  SET  NEW  RECOED 


World  production  of  peanuts  in  1956  is  estimated  at  a  record  12.8 
million  short  tons,  unshelled  basis,  according  to  preliminary  information 
available  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    This  is  an  increase  of  2 
percent  from  the  previous  record  production  of  1955,  now  revised  to  12.5 
million  tons,  and  is  one-third  greater  than  the  average  annual  prewar 
output . 

The  increase  of  270,000  tons  from  last  year  is  due  mainly  to  the 
record  outturn  expected  in  India.    Production  in  China-Manchuria  is 
believed  to  have  increased,  but  the  extent  of  the  expansion  is  largely 
speculative.    Output  in  Africa,  particularly  in  Nigeria  and  French 
West  Africa,  is  not  expected  to  reach  the  record  level  of  1955  • 

North  American  peanut  production  is  down  h  percent,  chiefly  the 
result  of  the  decline  in  the  United  States.    Acreage  picked  and  threshed 
in  the  United  States  in  1956,  estimated  at  1.5  million  acres,  is 
11  percent  less  than  in  1955  and  almost  9  percent  below  the  1956 
allotment  of  1.65  million  acres  for  picking  and  threshing.  Production 
is  indicated  at  7UU,288  tons,  5  percent  below  the  1955  production  and 
18  percent  below  the  10  year  (19U5-5U)  average.    Despite  the  fact  that 
drought  sharply  reduced  the  crop  in  the  southwestern  area,  the  indicated 
national  average  yield  of  986  pounds  is  the  second  highest  of  record. 

Peanut  acreage  in  Mexico  was  reduced  one-fifth  from  1955>  but 
good  growing  conditions  almost  offset  this  reduction.    Output,  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  has  expanded  significantly  in  recent  years. 

Production  in  Asia  increased  an  estimated  7  percent  in  1956 
from  a  year  earlier.    In  India,  where  over  one-third  of  the  world 
output  is  produced,  a  sizable  advance  in  prices  resulted  in  an  acreage 
increase  of  lL,  percent  from  last  year  to  a  record  lh»h  million  acres. 
Despite  heavy  rains,  the  harvest  is  expected  to  reach  an  all-time 
high  of  around  U.7  million  tons.    This  would  be  an  increase  of 
one-tenth  from  production  in  1955  and  would  be  2  percent  above  the 
previous  record  of  195U. 

Although  attempts  to  increase  peanut  production  in  China-Man- 
churia, where  vegetable  oils  have  been  in  short  supply,  apparently 
have  been  relatively  successful,  production — as  with  soybeans  and 
sesame — may  still  be  below  prewar.    Increased  peanut  production  in 
Burma  is  being  encouraged  and  output  was  up  6  percent  from  last 
year.    Larger  crops  also  are  reported  for  Indonesia  and  Taiwan, 
although  production  has  dropped  slightly  in  Japan. 

(Text  continued  on  page  29) 
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Peanut  production  declined  3  percent  in  South  America 
this  year  with  the  increase  in  Argentina  more  than  offset  by 
the  drop  in  Brazil's  outturn.    In  Argentina ,  the  80-percent 
increase  in  producer  prices  for  the  195&  crop  accounted  for 
a  sizable  expansion  in  plantings ,  although  the  harvest  was 
but  one -third  larger  than  the  small  crop  of  1955 •  Unofficial 
sources  report  a  decline  of  almost  one-third  in  Brazil's  out- 
put on  the  basis  of  reduced  production  in  the  states  of  Bahia 
and  Sao  Paulo.    Unseasonable  rains  reduced  the  planted  area 
in  Sao  Paulo  by  about  one -third. 


Africa  normally  accounts  for  one-fourth  of  the  world's 
peanut  production 0    This  year's  crop,  however,  is  not  expected 
to  be  as  large  as  the  record  outturn  of  1955*    No  official 
forecast  will  be  made  for  Nigeria's  crop  until  after  the 
late  rains  in  October  and  November.    Present  thinking  is  that 
the  commercial  output --which  comprises  the  purchases  by  the 
Nigerian  Marketing  Boards --may  be  about    ^50,000  tons  of 
shelled  nuts,  which  would  indicate  a  total  crop  of  around 
900,000  tons,  unshelled  basis.     In  1955  purchases  reached  an 
all-time  high  of  almost  59^000  tons  of  shelled  nuts  and  the 
total  crop  is  estimated  at  1,100,000  tons.    The  record  outturn 
was  due  to  good  weather  and  : :' rrcroved  insect  control. 


The  fall  rains  also  will  be  a  factor  in  the  volume  of 
peanuts  produced  in  French  West  Africa.    The  harvest  may 
approximate  950,000  tons,  somewhat  less  than  the  all-time 
high  of  one  million  tons  estimated  to  have  been  produced  in 
1955. 

A  record  crop  of  225,000  tons  was  reported  for  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  ■  where  ■  production  has  tended  upward 
in  recent  years . 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on 
world  agricultural  production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock 
Statistics.     It  is  based  in  part  upon  reports  of  Agricultural 
Attaches  and  other  U.  S.  representatives  abroad. 
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UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA'S  ANTARCTIC 
WHALING  FLEET  TO  BE  SOLD  TO  JAPAN 

Subject  to  confirmation  by  shareholders  and  formal  approval  by  the 
two  governments  concerned,  the  Union  of  South  Africa's  only  whaling 
company  is  selling  its  Antarctic  whaling  fleet  to  Japanese  interests. 

The  fleet  consists  of  one  factory  and  8  catcher  ships  which  are 
to  be  delivered  after  the  end  of  the  1956-57  whaling  season.  The 
sale  price  is  said  to  include  a  sizable  amount  in  return  for  an  under- 
standing that  the  South  African  company  shall  refrain  from  Antarctic 
whaling  for  5  years. 

The  sale  reportedly  is  being  made  because  of  the  financial  risk 
resulting  from  an  increasing  number  of  whaling  expeditions  and  the  reduced 
number  of  whales  that  can  be  taken  under  international  agreement. 

The  South  African  company  plans  to  continue  its  coastal  whaling 
activities  using  the  9  smaller  catchers  left  in  its  fleet. 

SMALLER  IRAQI  DATE  CROP  INDICATED 

The  1956  date  crop  in  Iraq  is  estimated  at  335*000  short  tons,  or 
approximately  25  percent  below  the  1955  crop  of  ^0,000  short  tons.  Iraqi 
dates  for  the  United  States  market  are  exclusively  from  the  Basra  area. 
A  breakdown  between  the  two  main  producing  areas  in  Iraq,  is  as  follows: 


1955  1956 
--short  tons-- 

Central  Area  290  220 

Basra  150  115 

Total  W5  335 


Iraqi  date  exports  in  the  1956-57  season,  however,  are  forecast  at 
263,000  short  tons,  only  21,000  tons  less  than  in  1955-56. 

Supply  and  distribution  figures  as  estimated  for  1955-56  and  forecast 
for  1956-57  are  shown  below: 


Beginning  stocks 
Production 
Total  supply 

Exports 

Domestic  disappearance 
End  stocks 

Total  distribution 


1955-56 

--Short 

70,000 
W-0,000 

510,000 
28^,000 

110,000 

116,000 
510,000 


1956-57 

tons — 

115,000 

335,000 
^50,000 

263,000 
110,000 
77,000 
1+50,000 


Iraqi  date  statistics,  largely  unofficial,  are  often  subject  to 
considerable  revision. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  DRIED  APPLE  PRODUCTION  INCREASING 

Dried  apple  production  in  New  Zealand  has  been  increasing  steadily 
over  the  past  few  seasons  as  shown  by  the  following  figures: 


Dried  apples  are  produced  in  Nelson  Province ,  South  Island,  and 
production  generally  extends  over  the  6-month  period,  March  to  August, 
each  year.    This  seasonal  output  meets  the  domestic  demand  until  March 
of  the  following  year.    There  are  generally  no  exports,  imports,  or 
carryover. 

TURKISH  PISTACHIO  CROP  UP 

The  1956  pistachio  nut  crop  in  Turkey  is  now  estimated  at  13,000 
short  tons,  unshelled,  an  upward  revision  of  the  earlier  estimate.  The 
crop  is  indicated  to  be  U,600  tons  larger  than  the  1955  crop  estimate  of 
Q,k00  tons. 

Official  Turkish  statistics  show  exports  in  1955-56  of  only  1,390 
tons.    However,  the  Turkish  government  is  continuing  its  program  to  get 
more  of  its  pistachios  moved  into  the  export  market  through  legal  channels, 
thus  reducing  the  amount  smuggled  across  the  border  into  Syria. 

U.  S.  import  statistics  on  unshelled  pistachio  imports  show  1,610 
tons  -  the  largest  quantity  in  several  years  -  imported -from  Turkey  in 
the  1955-56  season  ( September -August ) ,  and  only  7  tons  -  the  lowest  in 
several  years  -  from  Syria. 

AUSTRALIAN  APPLE  AND  PEAR  BOARD 
PLANS  EXPANDED  EXPORTS 

The  Australian  Apple  and  Pear  Board,  recently  met  at  Melbourne  to 
develop  plans  for  increasing  exports  to  Western  Europe. 

It  was  decided  to  request  the  Australian  government  at  the  next 
tariff  negotiations  to  seek  a  quota  of  $1.U  million  for  the  1957  movement 
of  apples  and  pears  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Australia  hopes  to  export  an  additional  500^000  boxes  of  apples  to 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  coming  year,  but  discussion  at  the  meeting 
was  postponed  pending  crop  and  export  forecasts . 


Year  ending  June  30 


Production,  short  tons 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1951!- 
1955 
1956 


13^ 
lh2 
167 
13^ 
153 
198 
209 
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FOREIGN  WALNUT  PRODUCTION 
LARGEST  SINCE  1931 

As  a  result  of  an  exceptionally  large  Italian  walnut  crop,  1956  foreign 
commercial  production  may  be  the  highest  since  1931;  according  to  preliminary 
estimates  from  abroad. 

Foreign  walnut  production  for  1956  is  estimated  at  81+,3PP  short  tons 
unshelled,  or  15,000  tons  larger  than  the  bumper  1955  production  of  69,500 
tons . 

The  increase  in  Italian  production  over  a  previous  record-large  crop 
more  than  offsets  a  sharp  decrease  in  French  production  which  was  adversely 
affected  by  the  February  freeze.    It  is  unofficially  reported  that  many 
French  trees  were  damaged  and  that  production  may  not  return  to  normal 
before  1959*    Yugoslov  production  is  also  sharply  down  because  of  the  winter 
freeze.    Turkey,  however,  has  a  much  larger  crop  than  last  year.  Importing 
countries  on  the  continent,  like  Germany  which  produce  walnuts,  also 
suffered  serious  crop  damage  from  the  winter  freeze. 

India  and  Iran,  which  have  been  important  exporters  of  walnuts  to  the 
United  States  in  recent  years,  are  not  included  in  the  foreign  production 
totals.    Walnut  statistics  for  these  2  countries  are  fragmentary  and  sub- 
ject to  revision.    However,  a  "very  large"  crop,  estimated  at  11,000  short 
tons  unshelled,  has  reportedly  been  harvested  this  year  in  India,  and  the 
Iranian  crop  has  been  estimated  at  16,500  tons  in  both  1955  and  1956. 


WALNUTS,  UNSHELLED:     Estimated  Commercial  Production  in  Specified 
Countries,  Average  191+9-53,  Annual  1953-56 


Country  :Average  :  ^    :  ^    :  ^  prelim: 


short  tons  --------- 

France  :     23,700:  26,700:  26,500:  31,000:  16,500 

Italy  :     21,000:  7,700:  12,700:  29,000:  55,000 

Syria  :i/  5,000:  2/    :  1+,1+PP:    3,300:  2/ 

Turkey  3/   :      6,500=  3,300:  3,8PP:     2,200:  7,200 

Yugo  slavia  :      It-.IOQ:  l+.OOO:  3,200:     1+.0QQ:  600 

Foreign  total  :    60,300:  ^+6,7Pp:  50,600:^69,500:  81+, 300 

•                            •  •  •  • 

United  States  :     71+.6pp:  59.200:  75.Uoo:  77.1+00:  72.000 


Total  :  isi+.9Cp:iP5.9Pp:i26.P00:il+6.9PP:         156. 3PP 


l/  Four-year  average,  19^9-52. 
2/  Four-year  average,  19^9-52,  used  in  totals  since  production  estimate 

not  available. 
3/  Exportable  surplus. 
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Walnut  exports  in  the  1955-56  season  from  France ,  Italy,  Iran,  and 
Turkey  combined,  amounted  to  approximately  50,100  short  tons,  unshelled 
basis,  with  France  accounting  for  23,700  tons,  Italy  18,700  tons,  Iran 
5,500  tons,  and  Turkey  2,200  tons.    In  the  1956-57  season  combined  exports 
by  these  k  countries  are  forecast  at  56,000  tons,  an  increase  of  about 
6,000  tons.    French  exports  are  expected  to  be  substantially  lower,  but 
this  decrease  should  be  more  than  offset  by  increases  in  Italian  and 
Turkish  exports. 

Carryin  stocks  for  all  of  the  walnut  producing  countries  were  negli- 
gible going  into  the  1955-56  and  1956-57  seasons. 

French  shelled  walnuts  have  been  quoted  at  77  to  82  cents  per  pound 
for  Extra  Halves  and  6l  to  66  cents  for  Extra  Pieces,  f .o.b.  Bordeaux, 
November  shipment.    Italian  Piedmonts  were  quoted  in  mid-October  at  59  "to 
73  cents  for  Light  Halves  and  5^  cents  per  pound  for  a  "25  percent  package." 
Turkish  walnut  export  prices  this  year  are  being  set  by  the  Union  of 
Filbert  Exporters.    Turkish  merchants  have  authorized  their  agents  to  pay 
20  percent  higher  prices  than  last  season  because  of  the  expected  short 
crop  in  France.    Indian  exporters,  a  few  weeks  ago,  were  reportedly 
receiving  hi  cents  per  pound  for  light  pieces,  c.i.f.  London,  and  about 
50  cents  per  pound  for  Light  Halves  in  New  York.    These  Indian  prices 
represent  a  10  to  12  cents  per  pound  decline  from  last  year's  prices. 
Indian  sources  report  that  Chinese  mainland  kernels  are  higher  priced 
than  last  year. 


NEW  GRAIN  BOARD 
IN  ARGENTINA 

The  Provisional  Government  of  Argentina,  by  decree  of  October  2k} 
1956,  announced  plans  to  set  up  a  National  Grain  Board.    This  has  been 
interpreted  as  the  first  step  toward  returning  the  grain  trade  of  Argentina 
to  private  enterprise.    The  Board  is  to  be  an  autonomous  insititution 
responsible  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Livestock,  Treasury  and 
Transport,  together  with  wheat  farmer's  associations,  agrarian  cooperatives 
and  grain  traders  and  industrialists. 


IND0 -CHILEAN  TRADE 
AGREEMENT  SIGNED 

A  trade  agreement  between  India  and  Chile  was  signed  October  16  and 
will  be  valid  until  December  31,  1959*    This  is  the  first  agreement  to  be 
signed  by  India  with  an  American  country.    The  principal  agricultural 
exports  from  India  under  the  agreement,  include  walnuts  and  cashew  kernels, 
pepper,  spices,  tea,  coffee,  raw  tobacco,  and  non-essential  vegetable  oils. 
Chile  will  supply  pulses,  barley,  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  canned  foodstuffs 
and  wine.    Manufactured  products  and  minerals  are  also  included  in  the 
agreements . 
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WORLD  COTTON  STOCKS  INCREASE  FOR  FIFTH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR 

World  stocks  of  cotton  on  July  31*  1956,  estimated  at  2k. 1  million 
"bales,  exceeded  stocks  of  a  year  earlier  by  1.5  million  bales  and  were 
at  the  highest  level  since  19^6.    World  stocks  have  risen  each  year  from 
the  postwar  low  of  11.8  million  bales  in  1951         practically  all  of 
the  increase  occurred  in  the  United  States.    It  is  apparent ,  therefore, 
that  practically  all  of  the  excess  of  world  production  over  world  con- 
sumption during  the  past  5  years  has  accumulated  in  United  States  stocks. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  current  marketing  year  on  August  1  stocks  of  old- 
crop  cotton  in  foreign  exporting  countries  were  practically  exhausted  and 
stocks  in  nearly  all  importing  countries  were  at  or  below  the  levels 
usually  considered  as  minimum  working  stocks. 


Significant  features  of  the  world  cotton  stock  situation  in  the 
1955-56  season  were  an  increase  of  3«3  million  bales  in  United  States 
stocks  and  a  decline  of  1.8  million  bales  in  stocks  in  foreign  countries. 
United  States  stocks  of  lU.5  million  bales  on  July  31,  1956,  were  1.5 
million  larger  than  the  previous  record  high  in  1939*  and  represented 
60  percent  of  the  world  total  and  79  percent  of  the  stocks  held  in  all 
exporting  countries.    This  surplus  buildup  in  the  United  States  resulted 
from  a  declining  level  of  exports,  attributable  mainly  to  a  sharp  rise 
in  foreign  production,  volume  sales  of  foreign  cotton  for  export  at  prices 
below  those  in  effect  for  United  States  cotton,  and  anticipation  abroad, 
particularly  in  1955,  that  United  States  export  prices  would  be  reduced 
under  an  export  sales  program. 

Total  stocks  in  foreign  surplus  producing  countries  (including 
Communist)  on  July  31,  1956,  were  less  than  the  5.0  million  bales  on  hand 
a  year  earlier  by  1.1  million  bales  or  22  percent,  while  aggregate  stocks 
in  deficit  countries  fell  from  5.9  million  bales  in  1955  to  5.3  million  in 
1956.    At  the  beginning  of  the  present  season,  stocks  of  cotton  in  nearly 
all  foreign  countries,  both  exporting  and  importing,  were  near  the  minimum 
level  needed  for  efficient  mill  operations. 


In  most  of  the  foreign  Free  World  exporting  countries  practically  all 
old-crop  surpluses  had  been  exported  by  August  1,  1956,  or  were  sold  and 
awaiting  shipment.    The  total  of  almost  3.0  million  bales  for  this  group 
was  25  percent  less  than  the  k.O  million  on  hand  a  year  earlier  and  the 
lowest  since  1951 •    A  large  portion  of  these  stocks  consists  of  midseason 
stocks,  including  unginned  cotton  in  Southern  Hemisphere  countries,  where 
ginning  is  little  more  than  half  completed.    Exports  of  cotton  in  quanti- 
ties sufficient  to  reduce  stocks  to  minimum  levels  took  place  at  sharply 
reduced  prices  in  expectation  of  an  export  sales  program  in  the  United 
States.    Stock  reductions  during  1955-56  in  the  major  countries  ranged 
from  21  percent  in  Brazil  to  67  percent  in  Mexico. 
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Cotton  stocks  in  foreign  Free  World  importing  countries 
on  July  31,  1956,  totaled  only  U.5  million  bales ,  the  small- 
est since  World  War  II,  and  23  percent  below  the  5-2  million 
bales  on  hand  a  year  earlier.  At  current  rates  of  consump- 
tion, 1956  stocks  were  equal  to  only  3  to  h  months'  require- 
ments for  mills,  a  minimum  working  level  for  most  cotton  im- 
porting countries. 

Stocks  in  Communist  countries  on  July  31,  1956,  are 
believed  to  have  increased  slightly,  although  accurate  infor- 
mation is  not  available.  Some  decline  in  stocks  of  cotton  in 
the  Soviet  Union  probably  resulted  from  the  smaller  1955-56 
crop  in  that  country,  which  was  about  9  percent  below  that  of 
a  year  earlier.  Stocks  in  Communist  China  may  have  increased 
because  of  a  larger  crop. 

Stock  reductions  occurred  during  the  1955-56  season  in 
countries  producing  extra  long  staple  cotton,  ranging  from  16 
percent  in  Peru  to  kO  percent  or  more  in  the  Sudan.  Because 
of  a  reduction  of  nearly  300,000  bales  in  Egypt's  old-crop 
stocks  and  the  uncertain  outlook  for  disposition  of  Egypt's 
cotton  this  year,  demand  for  extra  long  staple  cotton  grown 
in  other  countries  is  strong.    Stocks  of  American  Egyptian 
cotton  on  July  31,  1956,  were  substantially  lower  than  a 
year  earlier,  a  sizeable  quantity  having  been  exported  during 
the  past  season. 

World  cotton  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  current  season  are 
expected  to  be  slightly  lower  than  at  the  beginning  (August  1, 
1956),  with  world  consumption  exceeding  world  production  for 
the  first  time  since  1950-51 •    A  summary  of  available  sta- 
tistical data  indicates  that  stocks  held  in  foreign  countries 
(including  Communist)  at  the  end  of  the  current  season  may  be 
up  by  about  2.0  million  bales  from  those  of  August  1,  1956, 
while  stocks  in  the  United  States,  based  on  current  estimates 
of  1956-57  supply  and  disappearance,  may  be  down  about  2.5 
million  bales . 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  of 
world  agricultural  developments  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock 
Statistics.     It  is  based  in  part  upon  reports  of  U.  S.  Agri- 
cultural Attaches  and  other  FAS  representatives  abroad. 
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COTTON:    Estimated  world  stocks,  by  principal  countries, 
July  31,  1956,  with  comparisons  1/ 

 (In  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Country 


Stocks  on  hand  July  31 


1939 


195U 


1955 


1956 


:  1,000 
:  bales 

Surplus  countries  : 

United  States  2/  :  13,033 

150 
2 
1 

ko 


Mexico  : 

El  Salvador  :}/ 

Nicaragua  :3/ 

Iran  : 

Pakistan  : 

Syria  :3/ 

Turkey  : 

Argentina  : 

Brazil  : 

Peru  : 

Belgian  Congo  : 

British  East  Africa  : 

Egypt  : 

French  Equatorial  Africa  : 

Sudan  : 

Others  k/  t  1,058 

Total  surplus  countries  ;  16,13T 


5 

70 
2h3 
661 
200 

i5o 
75 

325 
15 

107 


Deficit  countries  : 

Canada  :  56 

Belgium  :         15  0 

France  :  700 

Germany  (Western)  :3/  300 

Italy  :  250 

Netherlands  :  80 

Portugal  :3/  25 

Spain  :  50 

Sweden  :  60 

Switzerland  :  100 

United  Kingdom  :  l,0li5 

Yugoslavia  20 

Hong  Kong  :  3/  £ 

India  :f/  2,165 

Japan  :  556 

Korea  :  ^3 

Colombia  :  £ 

Australia  :  20 

Others  6/  :  1,^35 

Total  deficit  countries  :  7,065" 

Afloat  i   5^0 


1,000 
bales 

9,728 

200 

13 
10 
20 
250 
7 

110 

5^5 
1,225 
255 
100 
70 
185 
100 
200 
1,059 


Hi,  377 


1,000 
bales 

11,205 

300 

55 
106 

18 
260 

19 
150 
500 
825 
3U0 
100 

5o 
6ho 
100 
300 
1,212 

16,180 


126 
330 
260 
260 
70 
12 
155 
105 
100 
860 
9 
h3 
1,800 
522 
35 
58 
17 
933 


50 
130 
390 
2ii0 
159 
81 
39 
190 
10ii 
98 
5U6 
15 
hS 
2,380 
1425 
50 
58 
19 
871 


5,770 


5,920 


World  total  :  23,750 


700 
"267817" 


22,600 


1,000 
bales 

lii,5ii0 
100 
20 
60 
30 
170 
21 
H18 
525 
650 
285 
75 
65 
352 
95 
180 
1,076 
18,392 


Uo 
103 
355 
230 
160 
80 
39 

HlO 
88 
91 
U33 
75 
60 
1,870 
1*65 
25 
k9 
17 
,019 


W39" 


Hoc" 


211,131 


1/  Southern  Hemisphere  estimates  include  unginned  cotton.    2/  Running  bales. 

data,    k/  Mostly 
stocks.    6/  Mostly 


3/  Estimates  based  on  production,  consumption,  and  trade 
U.S.S.R.,  Mozambique,  and  Nigeria.    5/  Includes  Pakistan 
China  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources. 
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FREE  TRADE  AUTHORIZED  IN  ARGENTINA  FOR 
1956-57  OATS,  BARLEY ,  RYE,  AND  FLAXSEED  CROPS 

The  Argentine  Government  has  authorized  free  trading  in  oats,  barley, 
rye,  and  flaxseed  beginning  with  the  1956  crop,  according  to  a  decree  pub- 
lished November  8,  1956.    Similar  action  had  previously  been  taken  for  sun- 
flower seed.    In  view  of  the  present  Government  policy  of  minimizing  regu- 
lation and  control  of  trade,  similar  action  is  expected  to  be  taken  for 
wheat  and  corn  prior  to  harvest  of  the  1957  crops. 


Trade  in  the  specified  crops  will  be  subject  to  intervention  of  the 
newly  formed  National  Grain  Board  when  it  is  considered  necessary  to  main- 
tain prices  at  the  minimum  levels  specified  for  the  1956-57  marketing 
season.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  June  25,  1956).    The  Ministry  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  will  be  authorized  to  establish  export  quotas  for 
these  crops  and  their  products  when  necessary  to  maintain  adequate  sup- 
plies for  domestic  consumption. 

Although  no  announcement  has  been  made,  official  "Aforo"  prices  may 
be  expected  to  apply  to  exports  of  the  specified  products.    The  "Aforo" 
price,  which  is  established  in  terms  of  foreign  currencies  for  Argentine 
products,  specifies  the  F.O.B.  value  of  each  product  exporters  must  con- 
vert to  local  currency  at  the  official  exchange  rate  of  18  pesos  to  the 
dollar.    Foreign  currency,  above  the  specified  "Aforo"  value,  is 
authorized  for  conversion  at  the  free  exchange  rate,  currently  near  30 
pesos  per  dollar. 


ARGENTINE  GRAIN 
PROSPECTS  DETERIORATE 

An  extended  period  of  cold,  wet  weather  in  Argentina  is  causing 
deterioration  in  grain  prospects,  according  to  recent  reports.  Southern 
Santa  Fe  and  Western  Cordoba  are  two  areas  mentioned  as  suffering  heavy 
wheat  damage.    If  the  unfavorable  weather  continues,  crop  prospects  could 
deteriorate  rapidly  in  the  southern  zone.    Grain  is  maturing  rapidly  in 
the  northern  zone  and  harvesting  had  started  there  before  rains  held  up 
operations.    Considerable  lodging  has  been  reported  in  this  area. 

Rusts  and  root  rot  are  among  the  factors  reported  as  reducing  the 
wheat  crop  by  as  much  as  15  percent  from  earlier  expectations.  Trade 
estimates  around  the  first  of  November  placed  the  probable  wheat  crop  at 
about  220  million  bushels,  compared  with  the  1955  outturn  of  192  million. 

Barley  prospects  have  also  been  reduced  considerably,  but  rye  and 
oats  prospects  continue  good.    Trade  estimates  place  the  oats  harvest 
sharply  above  average. 
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EXPORT  SUPPLIES  FROM  CANADIAN  FLAXSEED  CROP  AT  RECORD 
HIGH;  SUBSTANTIAL  IMPORTS  OF  SOYBEANS  TO  CONTINUE 

Canada  produced  a  record  crop  of  flaxseed  this  year  and  will  have  an 
export  surplus  more  than  k  times  as  large  as  average.    With  Argentina  also 
likely  to  have  a  large  export  supply  from  the  crop  about  to  be  harvested, 
world  market  prices  of  flaxseed  have  declined  and  have  become  too  low  to 
permit  the  sale  of  U.  S.  flaxseed  abroad  at  prices  that  would  reflect  the 
U.  S.  support  price  to  farmers.    No  support  price  is  in  effect  for  Canadian 
flaxseed. 

This  year's  Canadian  flaxseed  crop  is  estimated  at  35*0  million  bushels, 
nearly  80  percent  above  last  year  and  about  3  times  the  19^9-5*+  average. 
With  the  yield  per  acre  about  the  same  as  last  year,  the  increased  production 
reflects  a  substantial  expansion  in  plantings  last  spring.    This,  in  turn, 
was  a  result  of  heavy  carryovers  of  grains  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  in  the 
fall  of  1955.    Farmers*  sales  of  grain  were  restricted  by  delivery  quotas. 
Since  there  were  no  restrictions  on  oilseed  marketings,  and  since  1955  flax- 
seed yields  and  prices  were  relatively  good  (prices  at  seeding  time  were  the 
highest  in  more  than  four  years)  acreage  was  diverted  in  1956  from  cereals 
to  oilseeds,  particularly  flaxseed. 

Approximately  one  million  bushels  of  U.  S.  flaxseed  were  imported  into 
Canada  in  January-May  1956  when  prices  there  rose  well  above  those  in  the 
United  States.    The  Canadian  import  duty  is  10  cents  per  bushel. 

Current  Winnipeg  quotations  for  flaxseed  are  lower  than  they  were  a 
year  ago.    This  reflects,  in  part,  expectations  of  a  sharply  increased 
Argentine  crop  soon  to  be  harvested  which  will  compete  in  world  markets  with 
a  record  Canadian  exportable  surplus  of  25-30  million  bushels  (compared  to 
the  abnormally  large  exports  of  11.6  million  bushels  from  the  1955  crop). 

Canadian  rape  seed  production  this  year,  estimated  at  over  150,000  tons, 
also  establishes  a  new  high  and  is  more  than  U  times  as  large  as  in  1955* 
This  reflects  both  a  substantial  increase  in  acreage  (from  136,000  acres 
last  year  to  357*000  acres  this  year)  and  a  rise  of  more  than  50  percent 
above  last  year's  relatively  low  yield  per  acre.    More  than  half  of  the  1955 
rape seed  crop  was  exported  to  Japan  and  some  oil  was  sold  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Netherlands.    A  substantial  quantity  of  1956-crop  rapeseed 
reportedly  has  been  sold  to  Europe. 

A  moderate  expansion  in  Canadian  soybean  acreage  in  1956  was  offset  by 
smaller  yields  per  acre,  and  the  estimated  production  of  ^.9  million  bushels 
is  approximately  10  percent  below  last  year's  record  high.    With  the  Canadian 
soybean  industry  booming,  the  increasing  rate  of  imports  of  soybeans  from 
the  United  States,  evidenced  during  the  past  few  years,  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue.   Imports  reached  8.5  million  bushels  during  the  12  months  ending  July 
31,  1956,  and  imports  of  soybean  oil  were  equivalent  to  another  2.3  million 
bushels . 
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PHILIPPINE  COPRA  EXPORTS  DCW; 
COCONUT  OIL  EXPORTS  UP 

Philippine  exports  of  copra  in  October  declined  almost  one -fifth 
from  the  previous  month,  while  coconut  oil  exports  increased  90  percent. 
Prices  in  mid-October  remained  essentially  the  same  as  a  month  earlier. 

Combined  exports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  in  October,  equivalent 
in  terms  of  copra  to  110,1^8  long  tons,  reflected  a  decrease  of  10  percent 
from  a  month  earlier  (when  the  volume  was  the  largest  since  the  113,761+ 
tons  exported  in  March  19^-7)  an<^  a  gain  of  7  percent  from  October  1955 • 
Cumulative  shipments  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  in  the  January-October 
period  totaled  951>73$  tons  copra  equivalent,  one -fourth  more  than  the 
755>0O6  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1955 • 

Copra  exports  during  October,  totaling  90,61+2  tons,  again  -  as  in 
recent  months  -  went  predominantly  to  Europe.    By  destination  and  quantity, 
they  were  as  follows:    United  States  -  32,727  tons  (Pacific  Coast  -  30,727; 
Atlantic  Coast  -  2,000) ;  Canada  -  1,500;  Belgium  -  500;  Denmark  -  1,250; 
Germany  -l+,500;  Netherlands  -  18,600;  Italy  -  1,100;  Spain  -  750;  Sweden  - 
7,000;  Europe  unspecified  -  8,165;  Palestine  -  3,500;  Colombia  -  7*950; 
Venezuela  -  2,600;  Chile  -  500.    January-October  copra  exports  at  815,297 
tons  were  up  2h  percent  from  the  659*012  tons  exported  in  the  comparable 
period  of  1955 • 

Coconut  oil  exports  in  October,  totaling  12,289  tons,  were  as  follows: 
United  States  -  10,21+9  (Atlantic  Coast  only);  Cuba  -  350;  Europe  unspecified  - 
1,690. 

The  copra  export  price  continued  stable,  being  quoted  in  mid-November 
at  $150.00  per  short  ton  c.i.f.  Pacific  Coast  (mid-October  $150.00;  mid- 
September  $11+8.00;  mid-August  $152.50).    Local  buying  prices  were  reported 
at  22.50  to  25.50  pesos  per  100  kilograms  ($lll+.31  to  $129.55  per  long  ton) 
resecada  in  Manila  and  producing  areas. 

PUBLICATIONS  RELATING  TO  U.S.  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

Issued  recently  and  available  (single  copies) 
free  upon  request  to  persons  in  the  U.S.  from 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Room 
5922.    Phone:    REpublic  7-1+11+2,  Ext.  21+1+5 . 

Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  Digest. 

Status  of  Cotton  Purchase  Authorizations  under  Title  I,  P.L.  1+80.  FC  U-56 
Northern  Hemisphere  Apple  Crop  Larger,  but  Pear  Crop  Smaller.    FDAP  6-56 

Agreements  to  Finance  Sale  of  Fats  and  Oils  under  Title  I  of  P.L.  1+80. 
FFO  11-56  ~ 

The  Walnut  and  Filbert  Industries  of  the  Mediterranean  Basin.    Report  No. 
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